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Editorial. 
BARN-BUILDING. 





One who contemplates building, whether a 


house, barn or other structure, has many 


things to take into consideration before de- 
iding upon a plan or the quality of the ma- 
terials to be used. If in a city or neara large 
town where valuations will be likely to rise 
rather than fall, it is usually better to build 
all permanent structures in a pretty thorough 
manner, for, if present owners cannot hope to 
cupy them for a very long period, other 
parties will undoubtedly be found who will 
In 


tand ready to take them at fair prices. 


yuntry places, especjally those at some con- 
lerable distance from railroads or villages, 
may be a question whether it is not a wiser 
an for one to build with less regard to per- 
anency. One can find a great many well 
farm houses and barns which, owing to 


in the growth or decline of certain 


unsalable, 


ighborhoods, have become sadly 
and have proved a poor investment for some- 

dy. How many towns one can find in New 
i:ngland where the centre village, situated on 
a beautiful hill, where many fine houses have 
is now 


been built by a past generation, 


gradually 


mpared to the new village down by the 


becoming of secondary importance 


railroad station. The use of steam, too, has 


caused great changes in values. Once, a 


water grist mill or saw mill was a sufficient 
nucleus around which to build a village, but 
the use of portable saw-mills and the whole- 
sale methods of handling grain has brought 
ruin to many a thriving village. So, although 
be 


thought for one’s successor, yet it may be 
better to first 


it may well, when building, to have a 


think of one’s own wants and 
conveniences. 

Wooden buildings must decay sooner or 
later, but where lumber is as cheap as in many 
portions of the country, it may still be the 
It is not 
an unusual argument, nor always a bad one, 


most practicable material to use. 


that the interest on a costly investment for a 
permanent building or bridge would have 
been suflicient to re-build or keep the same in 
epair forever. The same argument is used 
favor of cheap shingles in place of extra 
of wood colored clapboards in 


Just how much to be 


ones ; 

place of painted ones. 
influenced by such arguments each builder 
must determine for himself. In building a 
barn for stock it would be one of our first 
It 
has been said, and truly, too, that pine boards 
cheaper than hay for keeping cattle. We 
had considerable experience with cattle 


houghts how to keep the animals warm. 


are 
nave 
barns, and have found a great difference be- 
tween a cold and a warm one. A few years 
vo our own barn was ceiled up from the floor 
to the scaffolds, and we can say that no equal 
expenditure ever gave greater satisfaction. 
We have visited many excellent barns, some 
h were built at great expense for out- 

wa appearance and permanency, yet we 
have very seldom found cattle stables so warm 
as our own, except where warmth was ob- 
ned at the expense of good ventilation. 
Most old barns were built with joists running 
horizontally from four to six feet apart. This 

a cheap method, as but little lumber is re- 

red for the frame, but the pressure of the 
hay in the mows is inclined to spring the 
siding from its nailing, while the whole struc- 
ture is more easily shaken by heavy winds. 
For these reasons we much prefer upright 
tudding of two by four joists set not more 
than two and a half feet apart. This gives 
iore nailings, and consequently the building 
will be less strained by winds when there is 
little hay inside to weight it down. Studded 
barns may be put up with very little framing, 
except at the corners, the close nailings being 
sufficient to hold the frame firmly. Barns 
can be found now, which, in their day, were 
considered well built, that had but a single 
covering of unmatched and unjointed boards, 
and which, in the dry, cold weather of winter, 
sometimes present spaces between the boards 
nearly large enough to take in one’s finger. 
Hay costs too much to be fed in such barns. 
For the looks of a barn, especially if to be 
painted, good clapboards are not excelled for 
an outside finish, but shingles are much 
cheaper, and equally good, so far as warmth 
and durability is concerned. A much cheaper 
shingle may be used on the side, than on the 
roof, as it is much less exposed to warp and 
wear. (On the score of economy, it is prob- 
ably better not to paint a barn, but if one 
cares to gratify his taste, it will certainly give 
much better satisfaction if the walls are kept 
well painted. . 

We have heard a man claim that the cellar 
is the most valuable room in a cattle barn, 
and we have been inclined to credit the claim. 
We would certainly not care to do the work 
for a large stock of cattle where the manure is 
all to be thrown out of little windows in the 
side. Where absorbents are used freely, 
under or behind cattle, there is a good deal of 
work in taking care of the stables, and we 
know of no easier method than to haul the 
compost down through trap doors in the floor. 
But we dislike cellars that are open on one 
or more sides to let the cold winter winds 
blow up through the floors upon the cattle. 
If absorbents are used plentifully, there will 
be no harm in having a barn cellar compara- 
tively tight—tight enough so that hogs or 
pigs can grow and fat all winter, and where 
water or swill will seldom freeze. Many 
people object to stalls on the north side, but 
having tried both north and south constantly 
for thirty years, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that, if a barn is made sufficiently warm 
and light, it matters little from which side 
the light comes in. Our principal stalls are 
on the north side, but back of them is a ten 
foot room running the whole length of the 
barn, without a cellar, and in which is stored 
a solid bank of earth of some kind to be used 
as absorbents. This is a great help in keep- 
ing the whole barn warm during the winter 
season. During the season when flies tor- 
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ment cattle, a barn that can be darkened is a 
luxury, but at all other times, and especially 
n winter, a barn can hardly be made too 
light. One who has done chores in a barn 
where the doors must be left open to let in 
light in the coldest weather, will appreciate a 
well lighted barn as no one else can. 

June is the popular month for building and 
repairing farm barns, but June is a busy 
month now, since farmers have learned that 
early cut hay is better than that which is dead 
ripe—so when one can as well as not, hé will 
find the winter a pretty good season for doing 
such work. Labor is plentiful, and one’s own 
time is less valuable than in summer. Of 
coarse there will be some days when work 
outside will be impracticable. In a future 
number we shall describe a good barn we 
visited the past year. 





SHEEP HUSBANDRY.---No. 3. 


The figures given in our previous article 
have shown, from a very close estimate, 
founded upon personal inquiry and inspection 
of the figures of receipts at the Boston mar- 
kets, the numbers of sheep and lambs required 
for the use of this market alone, and for ex- 
portation from this port during the past year. 
[t was also shown in that article how very 
large a proportion of these sheep are brought 
from beyond the New England States, and 
even from the most distant points of the coun- 
try. But why from without New England? 
Why should not the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and northern Massachu- 
setts be able to send to Boston market double 
the sheep and lambs which they now do, and 
why should not sheep husbandry form the 
leading special pursuit of a greater number of 
farmers than it now does? Before entering 
upon some cagnsiderations upon breeds and 
their management, let us examine a few figures 
bearing upon this part of our inquiry. 

By the census of 1870, Maine had 434,666 
sheep; New Hampshire, 248,760; Vermont, 
580,347; Massachusetts, 78,560: Rhode Isl- 
and, 23,938; Connecticut, 83,884. We shall 
soon have the returns of the tenth census, and 
in all probability they will show a reduction of 
the numbers of sheep kept now, over ten years 
ago, in nearly all the States mentioned. In 
Vermont there has been a steady, though not a 
rapid, increase in the numbers of sheep kept, 
because the Vermont merinos have been much 
sought after as reinforcers, so to speak, of the 
fine wooled breeds in all parts of this country, 
there has even been a demand for them 
In that State, with- 
out doubt, the coming returns will show an in- 
crease of the particular breed raised, but so 
far as the other States and common breeds 
are concerned, we look for a great reduction 
in numbers, if such facts and figures as have 
been coming to us, bearing upon this point, 
during the past few years, may be taken as 
And 


and 
outside of our own land. 


giving an indication. what are these ? 
That in most of the States in New England 
the great increase in the damage and loss oc- 
casioned by dogs, and the extreme difficulty 
of securing just and proper legislation for the 
protection and encouragement of this great 
agricultural industry, are fast killing outa 
branch of husbandry for which New England 


possesses greater advantages than any other 
section of our Te meewy posto ul 
Maine, as we know from persona! knowledge, 
not half the sheep are now kept that were kept 
ten years ago—in many towns and on farms 
near large villages, no sheep at all being kept, 
where formerly were good sized flocks. Here 
is also a significant fact from a single town, 
Lebanon, in New Hampshire, as stated in the 
last volume of Mr. Adams’ report. In 1863 


that town returned 12,263 sheep on its valua- 


country: 


tion books, and in 1878 it returned but 5761. 
In another part of the report, Mr. lrancis 
Eastman of Weare, in speaking of his having 
discarded sheep husbandry for another line 
of farming, said he ‘‘was driven out of it main- 
ly by the ravages of dogs !” 

Some most startling facts concerning the 
ravages of dogs among sheep are given in the 
report on the agriculture of Connecticut for 
1877. Itis there stated, from answers made 
to special letters of inquiry sent to every town, 
that more than three thousand sheep are killed 
annually by dogs in that State, and more than 
$16,000 paid out each year for loss occasioned 
by such depredations. And to this loss is to 
be added the consideration that the damage 
to the flock from worrying by dogs is never 
compensated in simply paying for the killed 
and wounded sheep; while a still greater 
drawback is the discouragement of sheep hus- 
bandry throughout the State—for farmers 
will not engage in an industry which is subject 
to such large losses, the compensations for 
which are always uncertain and never ade- 
quate. 

Mr. James S. Grinnell, in the agriculture 
of Massachusetts for 1878—9, gives some facts 
which relate so closely to this subject, that we 
make use of them again, for they will bear 
stating over and over. The returns upon 
which Mr. Grinnell’s statements have been 
based are so accurate that they are entitled to 
the greater consideration. In 1860 this State 
had 114,000 sheep and 112,000 dogs. In 1878 
the number of sheep had been reduced to 55,- 
000, with no evidence whatever to show that 
the number of dogs had decreased. Indeed, 
Mr. Grinnell states that without doubt Massa- 
chusetts has two, perhaps three, dogs to every 
sheep, and this in a State where agriculture 
and manufacturing interests are supposed to 
be cared for and protected. During the year 
ending with May 1875, returns show that 1673 
sheep had been killed by 11,489 dogs; while 
in 1878 ten thousand dogs were taxed in the 
State, and sheep killed to the value of $10,- 
584.53. Well does Mr. Grinnell say in 
speaking of this subject: ‘‘It is not only he 
who has his flock raided upon by dogs who is 
affected. One such sight as a couple of sav- 
age dogs tearing the throats and mangling the 
bodies of a flock of sheep, settles the question 
of raising that profitable animal in the minds 
ofa whole neighborhood; and hundreds of 
farmers who never have ventured on this 
branch of industry would do so if they could 
with any safety.” 

These are significant facts and they may be 
taken as representing the real condition of 
sheep farming in New England, in reference 
to its most serious and alarming drawback. 
If facts could be obtained from other States, 
and from all parts of all the New England 
States, we have little hesitancy in saying they 
would be of the same general import. Now 
what is the remedy for this evil? We answer 
an imperative State tax, rigidly enforced, and 
not left at the discretion of towns to be en- 
forced or not. In some States the dog tax is 
left to the towns for enforcement, in others 
there is no dog tax whatever. It is certainly 
an evil day for this leading agricultural indus- 
try, one which holds in itself so great possi- 
bilities for the development and improvement 
of New England agriculture, when it is al- 
lowed by our legislators to be checked and 
discouraged through an interest in so worth- 
less an animal as a useless cur—for we recog- 
nize there are valuable dogs which are a pro- 
tection to property, while generally they are 
miserable, prowling animals, the terror of all 
sheep farmers. Can it be that this leading 
agricultural feature of our Eastern States is to 
be forced to succumb to the dog? That, for 
the worship of, and interest in this animal, as 
a pet, the source of the greatest agricultural 
wealth in all New England must be kept from 





its proper development, and from assuming 











its true place in our rural economy? We do 
not, cannot believe that such.a short sighted 
policy on the part of our law makers is to pre- 
vail. With fifteen thousand sheep and lambs 
required every week for the supply of Boston 
market, to say nothing of the demand for for- 
eign consumption, we do not believe the far- 
mers of New England are to be content to let 
their neighbors keep dogs, while the great 
West and Canada furnish the lambs and mut- 
ton consumed in Boston. Dogs or sheep must 
prevail in New England—which shall it be ? 

~ 





A FIELD FOR EFFORT AND IM- 
PROVEMENT. 


In this country, the efforts which have been 
given to the improvement of our fruits, vege- 
tables and cereals, through the creation of 
distinct varieties or the improvement of old 
and well established ones by means of hybrid- 
izing and selection, have not been very nu- 
merous or very ked in reshlts. Most of 
oor leading cultivators and gardeners in the 
past have been rather impatient of success, or 
have experimented in a small way with those 
plants which come into bearing in a short time 
after planting the seed, like potatoes, straw- 
berries, and tomatoes, and from which quite 
positive results are soon obtained. A few 
have given attention to hybridizing or cross- 
ing grapes, apples, wheat, and a few other 
plants, but generally there has been little en- 
couragement given to the subject by means of 
premiums from societies (except in the case 
of a few fruits) while cultivators who are able 
to bear the expense of a long series of experi- 
ments, reaching, it may be, over several years, 
have generally lacked the disposition to en- 
gage is an undertaking involving so much pa- 
tience, and calling for so large an amount of 
perseverance. 

Consequently in this great country, one of 
the largest and finest agricultural nations of 
the world, which is furnishing wheat, frait 
and meat to trans-Atlantic countries, there are 
hardly more than a dozen farmers and cultiva- 
tors who have given marked attention to the 
object of creating new varieties of grains, 
fruits and vegetables. At this moment the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, which 
covers in its operations a territory about as 
large as the State of New York, has a stand- 
ing offer of $250 as a prize for a new variety 
of wheat, notwithstanding all that has been 
done by societies and private individuals in 
the British Isles towards the improvement of 
Yet what society in this country, 
State or local, has had a sufficient conception 
of the great importance of this subject to offer 
Pre- 
miums of some sort are needed to help the 
matter on, but more than premiums, are needed 
men of intelligence, skill, patience, and a love 
for the particular work to be taken in hand. 
Prof. Beal, Mr. Powers and Mr. Armstrong 
in Michigan; Mr. Hoag, Joseoh Harris and 
Mr. Vick in New York; Col. Moore, Mr. 
Rogers, Col. Wilder and others in Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. Arnold in Ontario, are among 
the leading experimenters in this direction in 


its cereals. 


worthy premiums for such an object? 


our own country, while many }ess known, but 
not less enthusiastic, are patiently at work in 
this most useful and fascinating field. 

There is need, however, for mh mana ta 
pe accomplished in this direction than has 
yet been done or thought of. Apples, pears, 
quinces, grapes, berries, potatoes, tomatoes, 
wheat, corn, barley, oats, in short almost 
every root, plant, grain and seed that is 
grown or cultivated is susceptible of improve- 
ment by means of selection, while new varie- 
ties that may surpass in excellence any of 
their parents, or be more especially fitted for 
particular locations and situations than the 
older ones, may be created through the efforts 
of those who understand the use of well un- 
derstood means to reach certain ends. We 
should have in our country hundreds of such 
experimenters, instead of a score or two, en- 
gaged in the improvement of old, and crea- 
tion of new sorts of grains, fruits and vege- 
tables. With the opening season a large 
number of skilled and intelligent experiment- 
ers should enter this fascinating field, deter- 
mined to persevere in their chosen work, un- 
til better varieties of vegetables, grasses, 
cereals and fruits are made to grow upon the 
than now found in our fields and 
gardens. : 


earth are 





THE CROPS OF 1579. 


The Agricultural Department has published 
a comparative table on the crops produced 
this year and last, together with the prices 
obtained by the producers, as follows :— 


1879. 
448,755,000 
1,544,809,000 
364,253,600 
23,640,500 
40, 184,200 
13,145,650 
5,020,387 
384,059,659 
35,648,000 
181,360,000 


Harvest. 1878. 
Wheat, bushels, ... 
Corn, bushels, 

Oats, bushels, 

Rye, bushels, 

Barley, bushels, .... 
Buckwheut, bushels, . 
Cotton, bales, 

Tobacco, pounds, 

Hay, tons, 

Potatoes, bushels,.. . 


392,546,700 
39,608,206 
124,126,650 


. $326,346,424 
441,153,435 
101,945,830 

13,592,826 
24,483,315 
6,454,120 
193,854,611 


$499, 108,000 
580,250,000 
120,855,000 

15,505,000 
23,625,300 
7,860,488 
231,000,000 
21,454,591 
325,851,280 
78,97 1,000 


Wheat 
Corn. . 
Oats... 
Rye 
Barley 
Buckwheat 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Hay .. 
Potatoes . 


285,543,752 
73,059,125 


eee ee 


Total . . . « + « «$1,488,570,866 —$1,908,480,659 

This increase of some $415,000,000 ina 
single year is a most encouraging result. But 
there has also been a gain in other values be- 
sides those of the crops noted above. The 
Statistician of the Department, who is report- 
ed to be gathering material upon which to 
base a careful estimate of the total increase in 
certain other values during the year just closed, 
to include the increased price of real estate 
and mining property, expresses the opinion, 
based upon material already gathered, that it 
will not fall below $1,000,000,000. 





FISH AS FOOD FOR CATTLE. 


In turning over a volume of the New EnG- 
LAND FarMER for 1833, we found an item in 
regard to cattle feeding upon fish, copied 
from the Barnstable Journal of that date. 
The then editor of the FarMER was curious 
to know what kind of milk the cows could 
have yielded under such a diet. Perhaps 
some of our seacoast readers may answer that 
query for the benefit of those who may be 
troubled with the same doubt. The item re- 
ferred to is as follows :— 

The cattle at Provincetown feed upon fish 
with apparently as good relish as upon the 
best kinds of fodder. We have seen the cows 
at that place boldly enter the surf in pursuit 
of the offal thrown from the fish boats on the 
shore, and masticate and swallow every part 
but the hardest bones. A Provincetown cow 
will dissect the head of a cod with wonderful 
celerity. She places one foot upon a part of 
it, and with her mage ne off the s ms and 

istly parts, and in a few moments nothing 
et but the bones. It is said that some 
cows there will, when grain and fish —— 
before them, eat the whole of the fish before 
they will touch the grain. 





Tue Vermont DarryMeEn’s ASSOCIATION. 
—A circular from Secretary Bliss informs us 
that the eleventh winter meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held at Brandon on the 21st, 
22d, and 23d inst. Among the more promi- 
nent of those who are to take part in the 
meeting are Gov. Proctor, Ex-Gov. Smith 
and Hon. Albert Clarke. Several members 
of the Association will contribute papers, and 
many of the best known dairymen from out of 





the State are expected to be present, among 


whose names as given by the Secretary, we 
notice those of X. A. Willard, Prof. Alvord, 
Dr. F. E. Englehardt, Hon. James O. Adams 
and others almost as well known. The mag- 
nitude of the dairy interests of Vermont, now 
80 seriously threatened by Western competi- 
tion, should make the discussions of this ses- 
sion of the Association worthy of the most 
serious consideration of every farmer in the 
State, and should secure a large attendance. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


TROUBLE WITH A PEAT SWAMP. 


Being a constant reader of your valuable paper, 
and receiving many valuable suggestions from 
your column of “Extracts and Replies,” I thought 
perhaps you might be able to give me some advice 
onamuch vexed question which I have been try- 
ing to solve for myself with but little success for 
some time. Ihave two or three acres of peat 
meadow land, which is perfectly drained, and has 
been under cultivation some ten or fifteen years, 
and while it will raise extra crops of some kinds, it 
is almost impossible to raise others; for instance, 
with a small quantity of manure I can raise extra 
crops of potaioes, fair crops,of onions, beans, tur- 
nips and pees, but I find that I cannot ratte wer 
passable crops of cabbage, beets, corn or vine 
crops. Now what I wish to know is what kind of 
special fertilizer it is which peat land is deticient 
in. Though I have hardly any knowledge of 
chemistry, I suppose peat lands everywhere are 
nearly alike; mine is a pure vegetable mould, 
which, being put between the fingers and thumb, 
shows no grit whatever, and is of unknown depth, 
at least one can run aten-foot pole into it easily. 
Two years ago I bought twenty bushels of good, 
hard wood ashes and spread on one-quarter of an 
acre of grass, and I have been unable to see one 
spear of grass it has made, from that day to this. 
I have taken a peck of hen manure and thoroughly 
pulverized it, measured off a square rod of ground 
and spread it on the grass, side by side witha 
bushel of ashes to the rod, and I could see no dif- 
ference from the rest of the piece, and it looked no 
greener, even in spring. Another thing which 
greatly troubles me is to get a good catch of grass 
onit. Now what kindof grasses are best suited to 
it? Ihave tried Hungarian, after giving the land 
a good dressing of manure, and it grew hardly six 
inches high. Clover does fairly; herdsgrass 
the best of any; redtop poorly; June grass the 
same; Oats a fair crop. I have never tried fowl 
meadow, orchard grass, blue grass, or any of the 
less used grass seeds. What kinds would vou rec- 
ommend me to try, and which do you consider the 
best time for seeding down such land, spring or 
full? Animal excrement of most all kinds work 
well, but are unhandy to use, on account of the 
land being so soft at all times except when frozen, 
and so I should like to find some substitute for it 
which would be easier to apply. SUBSCRIBER. 

Methuen, Dec. 6, 1879. 


REMARKS. 
ence in the quality and value of different samples 


There is, probably, as much differ- 


of peat from swamps, as there is difference between 
upland soils. Some peat or muck is valuable for 
immediate use, and is prized well nigh as high as 
ordinary vard manure, while other samples pro- 
duce very little effect, and that not at all favorable 
to vegetation. So it would be utterly impossible 
for one unacquainted with your meadow to pre- 
for it. This, however, we can say, that 
sand spread over the land would be almost sure to 
improve it for nearly or quite all crops. It would 
change the texture, allow the water to pass through 
a little more readily after showers, would help 
take the frost out earlier in spring, and indeed, 
would prevent that excessive freezing which some- 
times injures swamp rather the crops 
which grow upon it. Very little swamp land is 
suited to the growth of corn or vines, and no ma- 
nure or fertilizer can make it Corn requires 
dry, warm land, and a dry, hot atmosphere during 
a considerable period in its growth. We should 
not expect potatoes of extra quality on such land 


scribe 


land, or 


80. 


as you describe, although the crop may be large 
and handsome. There is no way so good for find- 
ing out just which of the principal fertilizing ele- 
ments your meadow needs, as by experimenting, 
using light applications at first. Peat meadows 
that are any way rich, are often the most valua- 
ble land one can cultivate, for such crops as they 
are adapted to, as they require much less manure, 
and satter far less {ematierWerkre quite inehhed to 
doubt if your land is really drained as thoroughly 
as it should, be even for grass. If sand is within 
reach, a coating of it will tend to stiffen the sod and 
make it easier driving on with ateam. Lowering 
the drains will also have the same effect to a cer- 
tain degree. Swamp land settles by draining, and 
it is quite possible that yours is not as much above 
water now, as it was when you first commen: ed 
cropping it. Get the water down two feet below 
the surface, spread a few inches of sand or gravel 
over the whole, in winter, when the ground is fro- 
zen, and after a few years you can probably grow 
any kind of grass you may desire. Fowl! meadow 
grass is best adapted to undrained meadows. Or- 
chard grass should succeed well if the land is not 
long overflowed during winter. Ice and very hard 
freeeing will sometimes kill orchard grass. The 
Bowker or Darling fertilizers would, undoubtedly, 
give your land all the elements of fertility which 
it now lacks. Fine raw bone may possibly be the 
cheapest thing you can apply. On moist land 
bone wastes but very little. Grass may be sowed 
on such land either in April, May, July or August. 


ICE ON SHEEP. 

My sheep are covered with small lice, how can 
I get rid of them ? BR. W. G. 

Pittsburg, N. H., Dec. 28, 1879. 

Remarks.—Common mercurial ointment is the 
easiest and surest application for destroying lice on 
sheep. It should not be used, however, of full 
strength, but should be reduced by adding four or 
five times its weight of lard, rubbing the ointment 
and lard well together. This should then be well 
rubbed into the skin, care being taken to use as 
little as possible, and the sheep should be for a few 
days carefully kept from taking cold. 


GROWING OLD. 


He isa fortunate man indeed who, having ar- 
rived to years of manhood, does not think, if he 
should live his life over again, he would not wish 
to make any change in his mode of life. Human 
life is too much made up of errors and mistakes, 
and these mistakes too often leave an indelible 
mark on our health, our finances, or some less 
vital point. With what care and solicitude, then, 
should the young person commencing life’s jour- 
ney see that, so far as in him lies, he may avoid 
errors and mistakes, which, if they have not 
proved fatal to others, have at least sadly marred 
their lives, corporeally or morally. Perhaps there 
is no one point where thoughtless young people 
make so many and such sad mistakes as in that of 
health. The strong, the vigorous and active young 
man, does not always stop to consider how severe 
a shock his system can stand without permanent 
injury. Such young men should keep on the safe 
side by avoiding all kinds of excesses, living tem- 
perately, and husbanding well the rich resources 
nature may have given them. No man can have 
failed to remark the vast difference in old men, 
with regard to the vigor and vitality some such 
men possess corporeally and mentally ; while oth- 
ers of the same age are broken down and complete- 
ly enervated. It is true-there may be numerous 
and diversified causes for premature decadence and 
approaching dissolution. But it seems to me that 
a very common as well as most efficient cause is 
the manner in which such men conducted them- 
selves in early life. Nature will work out her 
roblems, and no man can cheat her. In no case 
s the scripture assertion that ‘‘what aman sows 
that shall he also reap” more traly verified than in 
the early life of both sexes. I will suppose your 
resources of health and yee to be a fountain 
from which the Divine Creator permits you to 
draw at pleasure. Who is so deluded as to sup- 
pose he can draw largely and frequently, and not 
exhaust this fountain sooner than another who 
uses prudence and discretion in its use? Other 
things being equal, the temperate man of correct 
habits, will not only live twice as long as the man 
of intemperate and bad habits, but will enjoy life 
much better, as his constitution retains its normal 
soundness and vigor, and the springs of health are 
full and pare. This is your spry old man; I can 
think of no name so applicable to him as old boy ; 
he seems to stand impregnable to the shafts of 
time, a noble monument to temperance, wisdom 
and discretion. But, on the other hand, we com- 
miserate the fate of the fast living, intemperate, 
foolish man, who not only built his house upon 
the sand, but hoisted, with his own hands, the 
flood gates, and invited the impending ruin. 
Vershire, Vt., Dec. 20, 1879. J. G. G. 


KEEPING UP LAND. 

The practice of so many farmers of panies 
and planting, or sowing the same lan mate | 
years in succession, is not one to be commended. 
Of course there are exceptional instances where 
necessity compels to this course, and where a 
liberal application of fertilizers pearly, may keep 
the land fertile for many years. But as commonly 
practiced, this method of farming is bad. The 
constant tendency of it isto a lower grade of fer- 
tility—a gradual exhaustion of the soil. The plan 
is to plough the sward land generally in the spring, 
and put on sometimes, before or after ploughing, a 
slight covering of manure, then plant or sow the 
first year, repeating the same process from three to 
five years or more in succession, till the land fails 
to bear a good crop, when it is again seeded down 
to grass. Of course, much of the seed fails to 
germinate and light crops of grass follow. Now 
this is, in brief, the history of much of the tillable 
land in New England, and is the secret of so 
many worn-out farms. However rich the land 
may be at first, however capable of resisting long 
= process - exhaustion oo or He A 
ping, with only a meagre e soil o 
plant-prodacing matter, the climax of sterility 
and barrenness is surely reached. No farmer can 
reasonably expect to prosper long and thus rob 
his land, more than he can grow rich, so long 
as he s more than he saves. I never yet 
knew a to get rich, who “drew out at the 
spigot faster than he poured in at the bung.” Thou- 
sands of folks allover the country, whoare “lightin 
the ” have never learned this. same truth 
in the treatment of land—draw out faster 


The history of the origin, not only of | 
nearly all the various species of our domestic | 
animals, but also of the varieties into which 
they are divided, is extremely obscure or | 
wanting altogether. The origin of the Rouen 


Duck is, however, quite certain. The French 
city, whose name the variety bears, and the | 


district adjoining, had but little, comparative- 
ly, to do with its ‘‘make up,” but the com- | 
bined labors of breeders in France and Eng- | 
land evolved, in the process of time, from the 
domestic duck, by selection on the basis of 


soil and replenish its owner’s pockets is, to plough | 
the sward land well, and to a proper depth, in the 
fall; in the spring work in at least sixty double 
loads of manure per acre; plant, if the land is 
adapted to hoed crops; plough again the next fall, | 
and in the succeeding spring work in another 

liberal coating of manure, then sow and stock with 

herdsgrass, or if the soil be light, sow also somo 

clover seed. Thus the land to the depth ploughed 

will be well filled with manure, and will be ina | 
condition to vield in successive years, such crops 

of grass as will be pleasing to the eye, and of 

course remunerative. By occasional top-dressings 

the land will long produce satisfactory crops of 

hay. Go over the whole tillable land of the farm 

in this way, and see if even worn land cannot be | 
made to “blossom as the rose.” 

Vermont, Dec., 1879. 


STORM SIGNALS. 


A subject worthy of the consideration of far- 
mers’ organizations is that of arranging work with 
reference to the weather. It needs no arguments, 
at this time and place, to prove the beneficial re- 
sults that must be derived by the farmer from 
having a fore-knowledge of the weather. Many 
farmers do not desire to take a daily paper con- | 
taining the weather indications, even if they were | 
reasonably sure of receiving it at a seasonable 
hour to learn the probabilities, but they would in 
a majority of cases, make a contribution towards 
meeting the expenses of erecting storm signals | 
at conspicuous places, and each club, grange, or 
similar organization, can easily make arrange- 
ments with the weather bureau at Washington, or | 
with telegraph operators in the cities and towns, 
to have the probabilities of the weather sent to re- 
mote offices, where signals can be erected that can 
be seen by special observers placed at conspicuous 
elevations, and from these last places the cgrres- 
mote localities. A large territory can thus be 
covered by the signals at a very small* expense, if 
the residents thereof understand that a signal of | 
one color or shape indicates fair weather, another 
cloudy, and another stormy. DRacos. 
“Sunnyside,” Pittsfield, N. H., Dec. 30, 1879. 


| 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


—The poultry should be fed meat three or four 
times a week with their other food, when, the 
ground being frozen, there are neither worms nor 
insects for them to pick up about the premises. 
—It has been discovered that the South Carotina 
willow, which grows very plentifully in that State, 
is equal to the best imported basket-willow, and it 
is thought the cultivation and shipment of this 
material may become an important industry. 
—There is to be an attempt to utilize the coal 
fields in China. The coal-producing country ap- 
pears to cover a tract of seventy-five square Eng- 
lish mikes—fifteen long by tive broad. The pro- 
duct is said to be as good as the American coal 
now shipped to China. 

—Dr. J. C. Swan, who is the most extensive far- 
mer in West Bridgewater, raising the past year 
1200 bushels of corn, proposes to erect at once a 
windmill, to be used for farm purposes. Here- 
after all of the grinding will be done on the home 
farm, saving time, labor of carting and other out- 
lays. 

—A farmer contracted to raise fifteen acres of 
sugar beets for the Maine factory, and the com- 
pany supplied him with the requisite quantity of 
seed. He announced in course of time that the 
crop was a failure; and he explained that being 
late with his work he “broadcasted the seed,” in- 
stead of planting it in rows! 

—Mr. John Greenway, near Syracuse, N. Y., 
who owns “over 300 acres of the best land in Onon- 
daga County,” keeps large numbers of cattle and 
sheep and 700 pigs, all improved stock. His son 
Thomas, poultry-fancier, has attractive quarters 
for his pets, together with a comfortable office 
fitted up with desk, receptacles for eggs of the dif- 
ferent breeds, medicine-chest and walls ornamented 
with premiums won at various shows. Cleanli- 
ness, says the Tribune, is said to be a notable fea- 
ture of the whole place. 

—The Early Rose was raised by Mr. Albert 
Bresee, of Hubbardton, Vt. In what year it began 
its career, Mr. Pringle says, in the Vermont Record 
and Farmer, he is unable to say, but it was first 
put in commerce in 1868. Its origin, he under- 
stands, was in this wise: Mr. Bresee had been rais- 
ing seedling potatoes for many years without get- 
ting anything superior to the parent sorts. One 
fall his hired man, while digging a few rows of the 
Garnet Chili, which had never been known to have 
seed-balls, found on the stalks a little ball, scarcely 
larger than a pea. From this Mr. Bresee raised all 
his named sorts, Early Rose, Bregee’s Prolific, 
Peerless and King of the Earlies. 
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FARM TOPICS. 


As winter is fast upon us, it gives farmers 
an opportunity to converse with each other, 
through the columns of the agricultural pa- 
pers, and let each other know how we manage 
affairs connected with the farm. 

For a few years past I have adopted the 
system of fall seeding to grass with the best 
results. My method is to turn over the sod as 
soon as the Le is taken from the field and 
the ground is moistened sufficient to plough 
easily—say the last of July or first of August. 
At that season we always have a few heavy 
showers that moisten the ground sufficiently 
for that purpose and put it in condition to 
work easily. I then put ona light a ype | 
of barn manure, plaster and ashes, and see 
heavily to herdsgrass, clover and redtop. In 
this manner I have never failed of having a 
good crop of hay the next year. I make this 
a specialty, and use most of my barn manure 
for that purpose, and leave the raising of corn 
and sugar beets for some one else. d 

When I commenced farming, over thirty 
years ago, I commenced with sheep, and _in- 
tend to close with sheep for my principal 
stock. And here let me say to small farmers, 
do not purchase high priced sheep to start 
with, if you do you will get discouraged, for 
you can never keep them up to the point of 
flesh and condition that our fancy farmers do, 


with plenty of money, ess of cost. 
Better A with a ‘got. common grade 
sheep, and improve on from year to year, 
and you will see an increase that is desirable ; 
whereas, in the former you will see a decrease 
that is not desirable. And here let me sa 
thes Gs woraing ot ot baie Wike® brutal, 
and cannot be supported by any sound argu- 
ment in its favor, but is of t disadvan- 
tage to the sheep. It not lessens the 
ao teat 

sun 
hot weather, and storms and cold 
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together with a loss of wool 








return, and bankruptcy will surely con- 
front. A better method, one which will the 


ficient to pay the shearer 


ROUEN DUCKS. 


size, the plump, massive strain or variety to | 


which one chance incident gave the appellation 
of ‘‘Rouen.” They are of very delicate flesh, 
hardy, mature early, and fairly good layers in 
both spring and fall. 
far away. They can be raised on farms not 
adjacent to ponds or streams, provided they 


have plenty of fresh drinking water, and a tub | 


or tank set in the yard, or within easy reach, 
“The 


fine, close plumage, the ‘‘beauty spots” upon 


will give them all necessary comfort. 


sheep, as my shearer has often said he would 
shear my sheep for what wool was below 
where the tail is usually cut off. I think, un- 
above consideration, that it not 
policy to crop the tail of the sheep. For a 


is 


few years past | have omitted the mid-day | 


feed for sheep and growing stock, with the 
best results. H. G. Anrorr. 
Kennebec Uo., Me., Dec. 30, 1879. 





For the New England Farmer. 


VINEGAR FROM CIDER. 


Having had a long experince in making this 
article, both for my own use and for market, 
I will venture a few suggestions on some 
points of inquiry, which are sometimes made 
in relation to its production. 

As to cider being injured for vinegar by 
being frozen, my own experience teaches me 
that it is not. Care must be taken, however, 
that none shall be drawn from the casks while 
partially frozen ; otherwise the remainder will 
be spoiled for any use. 

If a forty gallen cask containing thirty gal- 
lons of sweet or unfermented cider is allowed 
to freeze pretty bard, a few gallons can be 
drawn from it when in that condition, which 
will be equal in strength, to boiled cider; but 
the part so drawn will never ferment, any 
more than boiled cider will turn to vinegar. 
But the remainder will be entirely worthless 
faxx ‘Ursour-muer or Weak vinegar \s allowed 
to freeze and ie then drawn off in the same 
way, you will have very strong cider to make 
vinegar of in the first case, and strong vinegar 
as a product, in the second case. ‘This last 
method is a good one for reducing cider or 
weak vinegar to articles of the requisite 
strength, in a brief space of time. 


As to putting mother, as it is called, into | 
cider, with a view of making vinegar, I should | 
Vinegar is not the product | 


never think of it. 
of mother, but mother is the result of vinegar, 
and if I could always have my choice, I should 


invariably prefer to keep my vinegar free from | 


mother, or concrete of vinegar. Putting cider 


into cleanly rinsed casks which have previous- | 
ly contained strong vinegar, or adding a small | 
quantity of good, clear, strong vinegar to a | 
quantity of cider designed for that use, is a | 
very good method of starting the acetic pro- 


cess of fermentation. When this is fairly 


started, or considerably advanced, the freezing 


down process is the best that I know of. All 
good, pure cider vinegar, requires the reduc- 
tion of the cider of which it is made, from 
one-third to one-half in volume, according to 
the original strength of the cider from which 
it is made, and the required strength of the 
vinegar when made; however the reduction 
may be effected, whether by slow evaporation 
or otherwise ; hence the freezing down process 
is as good as any, when the liquid is in the 
right state to be so reduced, or drawn off. 
concoction of various ingredients, made pun- 


gent by the addition of poisonous acids, is | 


sometimes quickly made, and sold for vinegar, 
and perhaps sometimes, for ‘‘pure cider vine- 
gar,” but with such compounds I have never 
had anything to do, and don’t wish to have. 
Royaiston, Mass., Dec. 29, 1879. B. 





For tne New England Farmer. 


THE FAIRS. 

The editorials which have appeared, from 
time to time, in the New FNGLAND FARMER, 
on the management of our Agricultural Fairs, 
have met with my most hearty approval. ‘The 
fearless exposures, and vigorous thrusts you 
have made at some practices allowed at these 
fairs, must be of service in the work of re- 
form. That there is a wide spread dissatis- 
faction with the management of these shows, 
as now conducted, among the staid far- 
mers, and all men of good morals—those who 
are really and heartily striving after the pros- 


perity and elevation of our whole people— | 


cannot be doubted. Men in other professions 


and callings, who would be glad to patronize | 


these shows, when properly conducted, so as 
to subserve the best interests of the farming 
population, are disgusted beyond measure, at 


times, to find them degenerated, mainly, into | 


the brutalizing sport of horse racing ; to find 
them mainly patronized, not by the farmers 
and the moral class of the people, but by 
horse jockeys, gawblers, rum drinkers and 
courtesans; to find these shows schools of 
vice, rather than incentives to improvement 
and knowledge. Many parents refuse to take 
their families to such shows, where they will 
be sure to come in contact with so much that 
is demoralizing. 

At the last county fair I attended, I saw a man 
beastly drunk, lying undisturbed in the rain, on 
the ground, with his face upturned to the drip- 
ping eaves of Floral Hall, while that despica- 
bly mean trade in prize packages and brass 
jewelry was going on with the usual briskness. 
Strange the directors allow these landsharks 
to openly rob the young and inexperienced. 
On these accounts, and others, many who, in 
other days, patronized these fairs, have with- 
drawn from them now. The complaints which 
have been made relate to the undue promi- 
nence given to horse racing, both as to the 
premiums offered, and space allowed it; to 
the decisions of the judges, in some depart- 
ments, prizes being given so often, not for su- 
perior excellence, but through partiality to the 
competitors, or on some other account, and 
also to the immoral practices allowed. Com- 
plaints have also been made in regard to the 

ractice of securing noted men in other pro- 

essions, and especially politicians, to give the 
address. It is urged by some that only prac- 
tical farmers can profitably address the far- 
mers on such occasions; that only the hard- 
handed sons of toil can best interest and in- 
struct those in like calling. [n this opinion 
and complaint I cannot concur. Our most 
noted politicians, Senators, and others, are 
certainly men of most general information— 
their calling, more than any other, necessi- 
tates this; they often have rare powers of 
oratory, and are thus able to hold | au- 
diences; are accustomed to a breadth of 
thought not confined to one or two hundred 
acres of land, and can appreciate whatever re- 
lates to the best interests of the whole —_ 
They are often the very men who, 

i perience and cul- 


interest and benefit them, on such occa- 
By all means secure such a man to 
at — Diep alten tat comm 
@ an opportunity to 
men, and the crowds will come 
than defray the extra expense, while 
information given—the suggestions, the 


They are fair foragers, | 
: 
and, unless starved at home, will not wander | 


the wing of the Rouen drake, the delicate pen- 
cilings upon the sides, the rich chestnut of his 
breast, and the black, with green and blue re- 
flections of his head, give him a suit not 
equalled by any of our other varieties of 
ducks. 


| mon Mallard, the free, untamed denizen of 


rhe Rouen inherited it from the com- 


stream, lake and fen over the whole of the 


| temperate regions, and a part of the tropical 


and arctic, throughout the entire northern 
hemisphere.” 


admonitions, the counsel 
inspiration and profit to all. 
As to the immoralities allowed at fairs, it 
would seem that the least sense of decency, 
good order, or self-respect would interdict all 
such practices as I have referred to. Safety 
to persons and morals demands that no intox- 
|icating drinks should be allowed on or near 
the grounds; no cheats, nor gambling, nor 
exorbitant prices for food or other things 
offered for sale. If, by chance, such things 
should be clandestinely introduc ed, any 
impropriety or outbreak occur, a suflicient 
police force should at all time s be in re adiness 
to remove the nuisance at once. This point 
once settled, and so firmly as to stay settled, 
our fairs would become vastly improved. 

As to the question of amusements at fairs, I 
am inclined to the opinion that something by 
way of variety, recreation—something which 
would not be offensive to any taste, should be 
provided. ) 


will be a source of 


or 


Farmers have but few holidays, 
and I can see no harm ina judicious provision 
in this respect. And I would suggest, instead 
of hiring the same band of music to play 
through the whole fair, engage the best brass 
band near to give a concert of one or two hours’ 
duration, one day, and a string band to give 
one the next day, or a good vocal troup to 
sing the next. The poet says: . 


soul 


in his 
snd spoils.” 


“The man that hath no musi 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems 


And I am sure_.s¢ farmematewneh.acnncaad 
display of sweet sounds would attract and 
please both young and old. If the horse race 

| **is inevitable, let it come” some one day, and 
so have some particular attraction each day, in 
addition to the regular display of stock, &e. 

Vermont, December, 1879 Roy. 





Selections. 
QUALITY OR QUANTITY. 


The tendency of our markets is toward 
more careful discrimination to quality. 
Meat buyers are growing more particular—if 
not much more willing to pay higher prices for 
superior quality, they are unwilling to buy in- 
ferior qualities at any price. Butchers, and 
those who buy to sell to butchers, are also be- 
coming more careful and discriminating in 
their purchases he progress in this direc- 
tion is slow, but it is going on, and will con- 
tinue. The rich an? the fastidious will con- 
tinue to be particular as to the quality of the 
meat bought; as, indeed, all sensible persons 
ought to be. Butchers will grow more rather 
than less observant of the proportions of meat 
to offal, of high and low priced meat; and the 
difference in price between good and poor 


as 





A | 


‘*butcher’s meats” will rather than 
diminish. 

There has been less discrimination in regard 
to hogs than with either cattle sheep. 
Swine breeders and feeders on a large cae 
| have much to encourage them in the belief 
that the best hogs to rear are those which will 
make the most pounds from a bushel of corn. 
So large a proportion of the pork products are 
not consumed in a tresh state, and 80 much is 
exported, that it is clearly true that too little 
attention has been paid by many buyers to the 
quality of the meat. But even here the ten- 
dency will be toward making greater distinc- 
tions. 

The breeder’s and feeder’s aim is profit. 
There is no objection to the statement, ‘‘I 
want the animal which will make the most 
money ;” unless, indeed, this desire for profit 
leads to dishonesty or a short-sighted 
policy. If two steers look equaily well in all 
respects, they will sell equally well; but if it 
be found that those of one breed habitually 
dress more to live weight, or give a larger 
| percentage of meat in the best places, they 
| will come to sellhigher. If they can be reared 
at the same cost, intelligent feeders will give 
up any prejudices they have held, and adopt 
| this breed. There are many stock feeders 
who are neither intelligent nor enterprising ; 
| but there are also many who are quick to see 
| methods of improvement; if any breed has 
| marked superiority over others, it will come 

to be popular. It does not at all follow, how- 

ever, that either the breed or the mode of 
| feeding which produces the very finest quality 
| of meat will be generally adopted, for neither 
will probably give the largest profits. 

On the other hand, it certainly will not do 
for breeders and feeders to look to quantity 
alone, entirely disregarding the quality of the 
meat. Very great size is rarely ever found 
united with very good quality. Noone would 
select any one of the half-dozen largest steers 
and cows at the late Fat-Stock Show and ex- 
pect to secure equally good beef, or to have 
equally as profitable an animal for the butcher, 
as were many of those of medium weight. 
No one of the very heaviest animals represent- 
ed profitable feeding. It is questionable 
whether any one of them is now worth the 
food it has consumed. In a less degree this is 
true of swine. Remarkably heavy hogs are 
rarely a source of profit. It is a point in favor 
of a breed that its meat is of finer texture and 
better quality than that of another.—Nation- 
al Live Stock Journal. 


increase 


or 








VARIETY OF CROPS. 


There is perhaps nothing that would tend 
more to advance our agriculture than a gen- 
eral disposition among farmers to diversify 
their industry by enlarging the variety of 
their crops. There is abundant room for im- 
provement in this direction, and it is always 
easy to add to the assortment of farm pro- 
ducts, either by introducing commodities that 
are entirely new, or by reviving and improv- 
ing the culture of some that have been com- 
paratively neglected. Every new commodity 
that farmars can successfully raise and profit- 
ably sell, tends to diminish the uncertainty of 
their business, and to increase the average 

rofit. It also diminishes the liability to in- 
jurious competition, and by adding to the re- 
sources of the farm makes the owner a more 
independent man. Mixed husbandry is un- 
doubtedly, as a rule, the surest and safest 
system to follow, and in the long run the most 
profitable. Special farming is always more 
or less hazardous, as the increased risk in- 
volved in it is usually out of all proportion to 
the prospective gain. The great point of dif- 
ference between the two systems may be very 
briefly stated. Special farming is a game of 
chance ; mixed husbandry is a game of skill. 
The man who devotes his acres mainly to one 
or two ing crops, runs the gauntlet of so 
many chances that he becomes rather a specu- 





lator than a farmer. But he who pursues in- 
telligently a system of general farming, in- 
cluding a varied assortment of products, 
plants his business on a broad foundation, 
and has the chances of success nearly allj in 
his favor. 

Among the products of agriculture can al- 
ways be tound various articles of utility and 
value that are only occasionally raised by far- 
mers, but which, if the market price were a 
little higher, or the cost of producing them a 
little less, could be at once widely and profit- 
ably cultivated, and farmers would gladly 
avail themselves of the opportunities if prices 
were a matter within their control. Now, in 
reference to such articles of production as 
these, although it may be true enough that 
the producers cannot always determine the 
market price, yet it is equally true, and even 
more important, that he can in many cases do 
what is perhaps still better, he can reduce the 
cost of production, and this, in the end, isa 
gain for the public as well as for the farmer. 
If, by thus reducing the cost, he succeeds in 
securing for his new product a fair and re- 
munerative profit at current prices, he rises at 
once to the position of a successful man and a 
public benefactor, for he establishes a new 
line of industry, and extends the boundaries 
of his vocation. 

Again, whenever a new and important use 
is discovered for any of the regular products 
of the farm suflicient to materially increase 
the demand for it in the this 
gives at once an additional value to such com 
modity, and adds another source of profit to 
the regular business of the 
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active, and hence should be fed sparingly to a 
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makes them dull and slow, but Corn 
is the best for colts while being broken. It 
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TREATMENT OF HENS. 





The greatest regularity should be observed 
in feeding and caring for flocks. Have a reg- 
ular time for all the different operations, and 
the hens will become methodical as their 
keepers. Eggs should be gathered punctually 
twice a day, or oftener in very cold weather. 
The morning feed should not be made too wet 
and should not be given too hot. If some ol 
it freezes before it is eaten, break it up witha 
hammer and it will all be consumed. In very 
cold weather it is advisable to put a little cay- 
enne pepper and a sprinkle of salt in their 
morning feed. Besides the above enumerated 
articles the hens should have all the scraps 
from the table; they are very fond of them, 
and will turn them to better account than cats 
or dogs will. Let recapitulate. Give 
your hens a reasonable share of your atten- 
tion; furnish suitable accommodations; get 
and keep the right breed; do not keep too 
many ; fifty hens and four cocks are as many 
as should ever be kept together—half the 
number will do better per capita; save only 
pullets, the earliest hatch for laying; furnish 
as great a variety of diet as possible, and feed 
as much as they will eat; give green food and 
animal food of some sort in winter; keep the 
hens quiet and comfortable ; don’t allow them 
to be worried or frightened ; water is as im- 
portant as food, and should be kept clean and 
fresh. These rules, intelligently applied, 
will secure an abundant supply of eggs at all 
times of the year.— Fanciers’ Journal. 
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Hay ror Swine.—lew farmers are aware 
of the fact that hay is very beneficial to hogs, 
but it is true, nevertheless. Swine need rough 
food as well as horses, cattle or the human 
race. ‘To prepare it you should have a cut- 
ting-box or hay-cutter and the greener the 
better. Cut the hay as short as oats, or 
shorter, and mix with bran shorts or midlings, 
and feed as other food. Hogs soon learn to 
like it and if soaked in swill or other slop 
food it is highly relished by them. In winter, 
use for the hogs the same hay you feed your 
horses and you will find that, while it saves 
bran, or other food, it puts on flesh rapidly as 
anything that can be given them. In summer 
the use of hay can be commenced as early as 
the s will do to cut, and when run 
through the cutting-box can be used to ad- 
vantage by simply soaking in fresh water until 
it sours. 








W. Day of Coleman Co., Texas, has fenced 
in 20 miles of urage, and contracted to 
ture 6000 cattle at $1 per head until the 
t of April, 








